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The Month. 


fie retirement of Josiah Quincy from his Assistant- 
Secretaryship has not caused so much as a ripple 
on the surface of things at the business end of the De- 
partment of State. It would have been hard, at any 
time during the last six months, to find a dozen persons 
at the Department who could tell whether Mr. Quincy 
was in Washington or abroad, so thoroughly was he ab- 
sorbed in matters which neither law nor custom as- 
signed to the office he was nominally filling. The one 
association with his memory at the seat of government 
is that of unremitting industry in the pursuit and 
manipulation of patronage. The rebuke he received at 
Mr. Storey’s hands at the Massachusetts Reform Club 
dinner dealt with nothing except the multitude of changes 
he had been instrumental in making in the consular 
service. This, it is true, is all that is visible to the 
public outside of Washington, but it leaves the tale of 
his exploits only half told. In the Treasury, the 
Post Office Department, the Interior Department, every- 
where outside of the special field to which his commis- 
sion would normally have confined his activities, he 
left his wake strewn with petitions and recommenda- 
tions, suggestions, arbitrations and signatures of ap- 
proval—all concerning the removal of somebody from 
office and the appointment of somebody else to the 
place thus made vacant. The common by-word, when 
a Massachusetts man wanted anything under the sun 
which the Government might be induced to give him 
without his earning it, came to be: ‘‘See Quincy.”’ 
And not a few old-fashioned persons, unused to the 
spectacle of an Assistant Secretary of State haunting 
the rooms of Cabinet members and bureau chiefs in the 
capacity of an office-broker, have wondered who was 
paying Mr. Quincy for his time—the Government of 
the United States, or the Massachusetts State Committee. 


Secretary Carlisle late last month beheaded Deputy 
First Comptroller Garrison, by all ‘odds the most 
notable member of the “‘ old guard”’ left in the Treas- 
ury. He had been in the service thirty years, was so 





little of a partisan that most of his subordinates could 
not have answered a question as to his politics, and was 
such a walking encyclopedia of information concerning 
Treasury matters that anybody in doubt as to a prece- 
dent was sent to the First Comptroller’s office to save 
time. The value of his services during the former 
Cleveland Administration was recognized by his pro- 
motion from the ranks to the place from which he has 
just been expelled. His removal is utterly wanton, dis- 
graceful and without excuse. 


Secretary Smith, who is keeping as close as possible 
to Secretary Carlisle and carefully treading in all his 
tracks, has marked the month by dismissing Josiah C. 
Stoddard, the disbursing clerk of the Census Office, 
who is said to have handled something like nine mil- 
lions of dollars without having an item thrown out by 
the auditing officers of the Treasury, although the posi- 
tion has never been filled before with a similar record. 
The duties of disburser for the big census machine are 
full of petty and perplexing detail; and just now, when 
a new Superintendent is about taking charge, one would 
think that the best men would be needed in the lieuten- 
ant’s places. It is fair to assume that Superintendent 
Wright thinks so, at any rate, for he belongs to the class 
of expert as distinguished from political officers, and 
values a subordinate for what he can do at a desk—not 
for what he is willing to do in the caucus or at the 
polls. What must make the dismissal of this disbursing 
clerk especially annoying to him is the fact that he 
selected Mr. Stoddard some years ago to take charge of 
the funds of his own Department of Labor, and parted 
with him only because a position of more importance 
and responsibility in the Census Office was in need of 
just such a man to fill it. 


In contrast with these unworthy performances it is a 
pleasure to chronicle the promotion of Robert E. Pres- 
ton to be Director of the Mint. Mr. Preston’s services 
in the Treasury Department go back to the Presidential 
term of Franklin Pierce. He was given a clerkship then 
without seeking it, because he was clever at figures and 
shrewd of judgment and carried a steady head on his 
shoulders. He has worked his way up through every 
grade of the service without the aid of any political in- 
fluence, and he has now won a well-deserved honor with- 
out crowding any other man out of it—the late Director, 
Mr. Leech, having voluntarily resigned to enter private 
business. Both Secretary Carlisle and the President 
have done themselves credit by resisting pressure for 
the appointment of an outsider, giving Mr. Preston his 
dues, and assuring the Government of the continued 
services of an unusually competent bureau chief. 


Unless Second Comptroller Mansur of the Treasury 
Department knows more about the routine business of 
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his office than he does about the method of its organiza- 
tion, the Government accounts which pass through his 
hands are likely to have a sorry time of it. In his first 
annual report he says: 


I am persuaded that in the office of the Second Comptroller, 
where the work is of a revisory character and final, a system of 
Civil Service that compels this office to take new and inexperi- 
enced clerks and commit to them a work of revision already done 
by clerks, many of whom are trained and have large experience, 
is i unsatisfactory in character, and not productive of good 
results. 

_ have the honor to recommend, for your consider- 
ation, that the Second Comptroller ought to have, by virtue of 
law, the power to select, take and transfer to his Bureau from 
time to time such skilled and trained clerks from the various 
Auditors’ offices who prepare work for his revision, and not to 
compel him (sic), by Civil Service Rules, to supply vacancies in 
his force with inexperienced and untried clerks. 

Is it possible that a man considered fit to be Second 
Comptroller of the Treasury actually supposes that there 
are Civil Service Rules to prevent his having as many 
skilled clerks as he wants, from the Auditors’ offices or 
anywhere else! Does not Mr. Mansur know that ques- 
tions of organization within a Department are decided 
by its chief, and that, in making a complaint like this, 
he is simply taking his superior officer, Secretary Car- 
lisle, to task? The Civil Service Commission, the Civil 
Service Law and the Civil Service Rules have no more 
to say about who shall serve the Second Comptroller as 
a clerk than about who shall be Secretary of Agriculture 
or Superintendent of the Census. A stroke of Secretary 
Carlisle’s pen can transfer as many clerks as are needed 
from the Auditors’ cffices to the Second Comptroller’s 
office or the reverse. The Civil Service Rules simply 
make sure that, when the Treasury needs a clerk, it 
shall get one who knows how to read, write and cipher ; 
as soon as the clerk enters his name on the Treasury roll, 
he passes under control of the Secretary, who may shift 
him about at will. 

The discussion of the Van Alen appointment in the 
daily press has left the question of the alleged purchase 
and sale of the mission to Italy somewhat beclouded, 
but it has at least served to focus clearly an historical 
sequence of facts. By universal agreement— 

I. Mr. Van Alen contributed a very large sum of 
money to the Democratic campaign fund last year ; 

II. On Mr. Cleveland’s becoming President, Mr. Van 
Alen promptly applied for the office of Minister to Italy ; 

lil. Ex-Secretary Whitney wrote the President a very 
strong letter in support of Mr. Van Alen’s applica- 
tion, clinching his appeal with a reference to the fact 
that this was the only case in which he had interceded 
in an office-seeker’s behalf ; 

IV. Mr. Van Alen knew, as long ago as May 11, that 
his candidacy was likely to embarrass the President on 
account of the scandal which had been started, but he 
did not withdraw ; 

V. Mr. Whitney was aware of the scandal as early as 
June 8, and the President not later than two weeks after- 
ward ; 

VI. Mr. Van Alen was appointed about three months 
after Mr. Whitney’s letter was written. 


In view of the discredit brought upon the Harrison 
Administration by the appointment of John Wanamaker 
to a place in the Cabinet after his notorious activity in 
raising the mammoth campaign fund of 1888, Mr. Cleve- 
land was certainly not unwarned of what to expect in 
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case he should appoint Mr. Van Alen to an important 
office under like circumstances, It is fruitless to argue 
that there was no corrupt bargain in the sense of a for- 
mal contract to deliver so much political eminence in 
exchange for so much cash in hand paid. Persons of 
reasonable prudence in business and social life endeavor 
to avoid even the appearance of evil ; the only instances 
in which they disregard such considerations are those in 
which the end to be gained is too important to leave 
room for any second thought concerning means or 
methods, But such an element of emergency does not 
appear to have entered into the Van Alencase. It can- 
not be ascertained that Mr. Van Alen has been highly 
trained in international law or the arts of diplomacy, 
or that he has so ingratiated himself personally with the 
Italian court as to assure its extension of special favors 
to any country he represents; indeed, even if he were 
uncommonly well equipped for a place in our foreign 
service, our relations with Italy are not such as to warrant 
our making use of his extraordinary powers there while 
in so many other countries we are in actual need of a 
Minister with wide resources. Not to put too fine a 
point upon it, the whole list of Mr. Van Alen’s qualifi- 
cations may be reduced to two facts: first, that he is 
rich and an accomplished entertainer, and hence able 
to keep up the social prestige of our legation at Rome; 
and second, that the Democratic party managers are 
grateful to him for a timely draft on his bank account. 
We venture to say that President Cleveland himself 
would not propose the addition of a single item to this 
catalogue. 

Of course, no sensible person will object to Mr. Van 
Alen’s appointment because of the size of his income, 
or the nationality of his tailor, or the style of his eye- 
glass. Indeed, as far as private wealth is concerned, 
its possession by a public officer is to be desired if it 
helps to make him any more independent in action; it 
would be a great boon to our country if every rich man 
in it would take an active interest in politics, provided 
the interest were intelligent. The one thing to be 
guarded against in any such association is the misuse of 
the power and influence which money carries with it; 
and this prudence should extend, wherever practicable, 
to appearances as well as to facts. The minds of the 
masses of the people, to whom are ultimately referred 
all questions of government, should be kept not only 
pure, but free from those suspicions which tend gradu- 
ally to undermine purity. Let the people conceive the 
idea that their rulers are dabbling in unclean things, and 
their own corruption is bound to follow, for they will 
reason that if purity in office does not pay, then purity 
at the ballot-box will not pay either, and every citizen 
may as well sell his vote for what it will bring. Thus 
it will be seen that, in the dispensation of patronage, 
transactions which are beyond anyone’s power actually 
to prove corrupt may have a far-reaching influence for 
evil because their appearance suggests suspicions of cor- 
ruption. 

We shall doubtless be accused of the wildest idealism 
in contending that any person who makes an exception- 
ally large contribution to a campaign fund ought to be 
ruled out of the list of eligibles for appointment to any 
important office under the successful candidate; or per- 
haps the case may be stated better by saying that sucha 
person, if actuated by a proper sense of delicacy, would 
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rule himself out. This proposition is purposely guarded 
in expression. Campaign funds are legitimate enough 
in themselves, and anyone who feels a sufficient interest 
in his party to contribute to its support has a perfect 
right to do so. But, if he is sincere in his profession of 
an unselfish motive, he will not follow up his contribu- 
tion with an application for a place of honor; and, sup- 
posing all of the party to have contributed, he will be 
perfectly satisfied with a dispensation which gives to his 
neighbor, the contributor of ten dollars, a Cabinet port- 
folio, and to himself, the contributor of ten thousand, a 
seat on a school board. In short, there ought to be no 
proportional relation between the gift and the office. It 
would be a pitiful confession of the weak spot in popu- 
lar government if we were ever driven to the enactment 
of corrupt-practices laws for the restraint of candidates 
for appointive as well as elective places—compelling 
every man who receives an office at the hands of a Pres- 
ident or Governor to turn his cheque-book wrongside- 
out for the inspection of the multitude, 

With all its repulsive features, the Van Alen scandal 
has had one agreeable effect. It has served to show that 
public sentiment is more keenly alive than ever to the 
disgrace of office-peddling for money. The dominance 
of the spoils system for so many years in our national 
politics has blunted the sense of many of our people to 
the outrage of auctioning offices for votes, but the idea 
of associating one cent of hard cash with such a nego- 
tiation continues toexcitetheirabhorrence. Party lines 
have been obliterated in the discussion of the Van Alen 
matter. The supporters of the Administration joined 
with its enemies in denouncing the alleged bargain. 
Whether the evidence is or is not sufficient to justify the 
charges so flatly made at the outset, President Cleveland 
has doubtless discovered by this time that he has made 
one of the worst blunders of his public life; and the 
decision of the Senate to let it pass unchallenged does 
not change the fact. 





—_——_ 


Mr. Bretz’s Nice Distinctions. 


EPRESENTATIVE BRETZ of Indiana endeavored 

to create a sensation in the House on September 

23 by reading a letter in which John Hasenour, the Re- 
publican postmaster at the village of Celestine in his 
district, offered him fifteen dollars if he would prevent 
a change of postmasters there. Mr. Bretz declared that 
he had especially drawn the attention of Fourth Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General Maxwell to this corrupt offer 
and demanded Hasenour’s removal, but had been re- 
fused on the ground that he had already procured more 
changes of postmasters than any other man in Congress. 
‘<T have availed myself of this opportunity,’’ he added, 
hotly, ‘‘ to vindicate myself as well as to inform the 
House and the country that the responsibility of retain- 
ing corrupt men in office does not rest on my shoulders !’’ 
Mr. Maxwell may have done wrong in refusing to re- 
move a postmaster who had been guilty of an overt at- 
tempt at bribery like this, but Mr. Bretz is not in a posi- 
tion to make the complaint. He has been guilty of 
bribery himself with every postoffice he has procured 
for a constituent in return for political favors past or 
to come. He has been guilty of offering a bribe every 
time he has gone to the Fourth Assistant Postmaster- 
General with a request that a change should be made in 
order to help the Democratic party in Indiana, What 
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is more, Hasenour would never have thought of offering 
him fifteen dollars or any other sum if he had not been 
encouraged by Mr, Bretz’s own conduct to suppose that 
a quid pro quo of some sort was expected wherever a 
Congressman’s influence was exerted in an office-seeker’s 
behalf. 

Finally, if Mr. Maxwell had removed Hasenour, how 
would he have gone to work to fill his place? Mr. Bretz 
would have insisted on selecting the new appointee ; and 
a Republican holdover who is willing to pay so many 
dollars for an office is at least as respectable as a Demo- 
cratic newcomer who is willing to buy the same place 
with a promise of so many votes to be delivered on 
election day. 

Office-peddling is a dirty business at best, and if Mr. 
Bretz will keep out of it hereafter his sensitive soul will 
be spared the pain of such insults as Hasenour heaped 
upon him, 





The “Practical” Folly of Spoils Politics. 
A LETTER from a Bostonian who passes more or less 
of his time at Nantasket contains the following 
statement of facts: 


The postmaster at Nantasket, Mass., a Republican but in no 
sense an offensive partisan, was appointed by President Arthur, 
held his office through the whole of Mr. Cleveland’s first term 
and through Mr. Harrison’s term—in all, up to the present time, 
about nine years. 

When he was appointed to the office—a fourth-class postmas- 
tership—it was a small one, but it has increased during his term, 
in part through his efforts, until the number of letters is double 
what it was when he was appointed ; he has conducted the office 
in a businesslike way, and that he has given general satisfaction 
to its patrons is shown by the fact that nine-tenths of them then 
resident there, without regard to party consideration, signed a 
remonstrance against his removal as soon as it was understood 
that there was another applicant for the place. In addition to 
this, a number of well known business men of Boston, Demo- 
crats and Republicans, who, as summer residents, are patrons of 
his postoffice, wrote letters stating that he ought to be retained 
in office. He has just been removed to make way for a Demo- 
cratic applicant, in many respects a worthy man, but who from 
Jack of education could not perform the duties himself and is 
therefore unfit for the place, and whois so much engrossed in the 
business of stabling, teaming, ice, expressing, etc., that even if 
he were capable, by reason of education, of properly filling the 
position, he would not have time at certain seasons to do so, and 
must therefore get someone else to doit for him. His applica- 
tion for the place was endorsed by the Democratic town com- 
mittees of Hingham, Hull and Cohasset, the three towns which 
are served by this postoffice, and, I am told, by no one else, so 
that it seems to be a clear case of politics vs. fitness. 


That is a correct statement of the case. The change 
was made in contempt of the public benefit, and for no 
other reason in the world than to catch votes. 

The author of this letter is a Democrat and a warm 
supporter of Mr. Cleveland. He is a man of education 
and a citizen of the highest responsibility.. His vote is 
worth at least as much as that of the new postmaster at 
Nantasket, and his ‘*‘influence’’ is vastly more valua- 
ble, because it attracts toward his party a class of pro- 
gressive men on whom any party must depend for its 
continuance in power. 

This is not the visionary, but the purely “‘ practical”’ 
view of the subject. Wholly irrespective of right and 
wrong in the abstract, the change at Nantasket was un- 
justified even by the logicof partisan expediency. Our 
correspondent is a type of a large group of voters who 
are becoming restless. The Nantasket case is only one 
of a number which are attracting the r attention in va- 
rious parts of the country, where the wish of a local po- 
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litical committee offsets the opinions of the majority of 
the population. In every instance a half-dozen mem- 
bers of the party machine are ‘‘ placated ’’—that is, in- 
sured as far as practicable against their own treachery 
at the next election—while a score or two of high- 
minded, intelligent citizens who have no interest to 
serve except good government are made to wonder 
whether anything has been gained, after all, by the lat- 
est political revolution in which they have borne a part. 
They did not help to place a new party in power with 
the purpose of keeping it in power forever, regardless 
whether it carried out any of the policies it professed 
when it was begging for votes. A party, to their minds, 
signifies nothing but an organization built around a 
group of principles. When the principles are ignored, 
they have no further use for the organization. 

What takes place in one community need only be mul- 
tiplied by one thousand, or ten thousand, or one hun- 
dred thousand, as the case may be, in order to create 
such conditions throughout the country as make another 
revolution inevitable ; and the self-styled ‘‘ practical ”’ 
politicians are really so unpractical that they do not 
discern the signs of disaster in advance, but only wake 
up on the morning after election to discover what has 
happened when it is too late to do anything. 


—— 


President Cleveland’s Policy. 


poreripen? CLEVELAND has at last publicly an- 

nounced a policy which he has referred to many 
times in private conversation during the spring and early 
summer. With the exception of a very few offices for 
which he had candidates already chosen, he has been 
allowing appointments to be made practically at will by 
the heads of the Departments within whose jurisdiction 
they respectively belong. In the Treasury, it will be 
remembered, he named the Assistant Secretaries, the 
Comptroller of the Currency and one or two other offi- 
cers; the rest he left to Mr. Carlisle, merely approving 
the Secretary’s recommendations. In the Department 
of State, Assistant Secretary Quincy was his choice; in 
the Department of the Interior he named the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions, and so on. His plan contemplates 
now leaving to the head of each Department the control 
of its internal affairs, and holding him responsible for 
everything that is done or left undone by that Depart- 
ment. 

This will account for the President’s refusal to inter- 
fere in some of the most notorious instances where mem- 
bers of the Cabinet have deliberately and defiantly vio- 
lated the pledges with which the present Administration 
won the votes of Civil Service Reformers last November. 
While it explains, however, it does not excuse the Presi- 
dent’s inaction. It was as much his duty to defend his 
honor against the indirect assaults of members of his own 
executive household as against direct attack by his foes. 
He ought to have felt as keenly sensitive for his good 
name as a promise-keeper when the promises were given 
to get votes, as if they had been written across the back 
of an accepted draft. 

But let not the friends of Reform despair; the outlook, 
though disheartening, is not entirely dark. While no- 
body enjoys being robbed by his most trusted servant, 
even though the culprit purposes making restitution 
later in some other form, nevertheless, one would rather 
receive back one’s own in this way than not at all; and 
unless we are seriously misinformed, the President has a 
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plan still in store, which will see the light in the course 
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of the coming year. When the several heads of Depart- 
ments announce to him that they have at last finished 
overhauling their force of division-chiefs, chief-clerks, 
messengers, etc., and ‘‘evened up’’ the unclassified 
service politically, it is prophesied by persons who pro- 
fess to know that the President will make a large exten- 
sion of the classified service, so as to insure, as far as 
practicable, the permanency of the organization as it 
stands approved by his Administration. 

This may be in the nature of the death-bed repentance 
we have witnessed near the close of each successive Ad- 
ministration since the Civil Service Law was enacted. 
But any indication that Mr. Cleveland is still a friend 
of Civil Service Reform will be gladly welcomed when- 
ever it comes; and the sooner it comes the better for his 
own repute, 





Striking at the Reform. 


te usual crop of bills antagonistic to Civil Service 

Reform has sprung up in the House this session. 
Those which are attracting the most attention were 
introduced by Mr. Fithian of Illinois. One of them pro- 
vides for the repeal of the Civil Service Law “and all 
other acts amendatory of or relating to the same sub- 
ject.”’ 

The other provides ‘‘that all the employees of the 
Government at the time the provisions of an act entitled 
‘an act to.regulate and improve the Civil Service of the 
United States’ [went into effect], who have not passed 
the Civil Service examination required of other em- 
ployees of the same class, are hereby required to pass 
the Civil Service examination required of other em- 
ployees of the Government in like service’’ ; and ‘‘ that 
any employee who has not taken and passed the Civil 
Service examination required of other employees per- 
forming like service, who shall fail to take and pass such 
Civil Service examination within six months after this 
act goes into effect, shall be dropped from the Govern- 
ment service.”’ 

Mr. Fithian purposes to make a test of the strength of 
the Civil Service Reform sentiment in the House when 
the first appropriation bill containing any provision for 
the support of the Civil Service Commission comes up 
for passage. 

The bill introduced by Representative Bynum of 
Indiana, to suspend the operation of the Civil Service 
Law in the Railway Mail Service till the Democratic 
clerks discharged by Postmaster-General Wanamaker 
in 1889 can be reinstated, is under discussion in the 
House Civil Service committee. At the hearing last 
Friday morning, Commissioner Roosevelt made an argu- 
ment against the measure. 








Fourth-Class Postoffice Changes. 


A as changes in the fourth-class postoffices are no 
longer summarized at the Post Office Department 

for comparison with the record of the Harrison Admin- 

istration for the corresponding periods in 1889. 

From our own tally-sheet, however, we are enabled 
to state that during the month from September 5 to 
October 4, both included—the seventh month of the 
present Administration—the total changes reach 1,672. 
Of these, 794 were the result of deaths and resignations, 
leaving 878 to be accounted for by removals. 
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Civil Service Reform in the Indian Service.* 


BY HERBERT WELSH. 


‘Baen question of Civil Service Reform is deeply and 

essentially related to the Indian question. The 
thorough recognition of the principles of the Reform, 
their practical adoption in the management of Indian 
affairs, is necessary to any satisfactory solution of the 
problem. The Reform is essential to all sound execu- 
tive government—even more vitally so under govern- 
ment of a republican form—and the Indian question is 
largely an executive question. The essential principle 
of Civil Service Reform lies in the claim that appoin- 
tive offices of the United States, with a very few excep- 
tions, are not concerned with the carrying out of any 
distinctive party policy, but with the execution of work 
that should go quietly and uninterruptedly on through 
whatever changes of Administration may occur. These 
offices relate to the intelligent and faithful performance 
of business only—business with which the people as a 
whole, and not considered in the subdivisions of their 
party relations, have an undivided interest. 

To use such offices for any other purpose than this 
specific one—to use them, and the salaries attached to 
them, for the benefit of a party, for the payment of per- 
sonal or party debts—is an abuse of trust and essentially 
dishonest in principle. Madison declared that the Presi- 
dent who effected the removal of the incumbent of a 
non-political office for party reasons should be im- 
peached. Washington regulated his official conduct 
with the strictest regard to the principles of Civil Serv- 
ice Reform, as did Jefferson very largely and John Quincy 
Adams wholly. There was a general recognition of the 
vital importance of the principle by all our earlier 
statesmen of standing, until the political rapacity of 
Andrew Jackson overturned the tradition of the fathers 
and established that rule of spoils which has done so 
much to debauch American politics, and which Abraham 
Lincoln declared to be a more dangerous enemy to the 
Republic than the Rebellion. The Indian problem in- 
volves the adjustment of relations between the sixty 
million more or less civilized people of the United 
States and the two hundred and fifty thousand partly 
civilized Indian population, and the gradual absorption 
of the Indian into the common tide of American life. 
It is not claiming too much, surely, to assume that these 
relations can be adjusted and the Indian be merged with 
us, by a wise and humane policy, running along the gen- 
eral lines which have been marked out and advocated 
by this Conference during the last decade, nor to add 
that the overwhelming majority of the people of the 
country, in all cases where the facts have been clearly 
brought before them and they have had a chance to ex- 
press themselves upon it, are in favor of such a policy. 

But policies are almost wholly at the mercy of the 
character and intelligence of the men in whose hands 
they rest for execution, and our Indian policy is not an 
exception to the general rule. The key to the Indian 
problem is always between the thumb and forefinger of 
the President of the United States, for he determines 
the policy which must solve it, he appoints and is re- 
sponsible for the officials who direct the machinery by 
which that policy is executed. The success of even that 
missionary work which would seem to be most independ- 





*From a paper on “‘ The Merit System a Necessity for the Indian Service,” 
read at the Mohonk Indian Conference, October 13, 1893. 
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ent of Government control is, in fact, almost wholly de- 
pendent upon it, for the Government can empty the 
mission school of its scholars, and can largely help ot 
hinder the efforts of the missionary in his labors to civ- 
ilize the Indian. ‘The executive branch of the Govern- 
ment is equally potential in relation to the allotment of 
land to Indians—a work manifestly of the greatest im- 
portance, and one now in a critical stage of its existence. 
The question of when allotments shall be made and 
patents issued to any particular tribe of Indians, and pre- 
cisely what locality shall be assigned to each individual 
Indian, is one depending almost wholly upon the allot- 
ting agent, and the agent of the reservation to which the 
Indian belongs. It is one requiring honesty of purpose 
and wise judgment, and therefore depending for its 
right settlement upon the high character and intelligence 
of the incumbents of these positions. Strong pressure 
is often brought upon the Government and upon allot- 
ting agents to make allotments not with a view to the 
interests of the Indians, but to those of outside whites 
who are anxious that the surplus lands to be thrown open 
to settlement, after allotments have been completed, 
shall contain the best soil of the reservation. 

In a word, and without unduly multiplying illustra- 
tions, it is evident that to the Government of the 
United States we must look for the great bulk of the 
work to be done in the solution of the Indian problem, 
and upon the policy adopted by the executive in mak- 
ing appointments to and removals from office within the 
Indian service will depend, in large measure, the suc- 
cess or failure of this great work. The spoils system 
has in the past been the bane of this as of all other 
departments within the Civil Service of the United 
States. Both political parties have been equally guilty 
of the abuse of the Indian service by making its salaries 
the purse from which to pay party debts, and by im- 
proper political appointments and removals. This sys- 
tem, so wholly at war with common sense and those 
established principles on which every successful busi- 
ness concern is based, has afflicted the Indian service 
with a spirit of weakness and inefficiency amounting at 
times to demoralization and chaos. It has not only in- 
troduced into every part of the service large numbers of 
persons wholly without qualification, either in character 
or ability, for their positions—persons who were never 
selected with that end in view, who secured appointment 
through political pressure—but it has taught every worthy 
person in the service that high character and faithful 
work were no guarantee of the retention of place. It 
has scattered the garnered harvest of experience to the 
winds, as of no greater value than chaff, and has undone 
the patient work of years with qa single thoughtless stroke 
of the pen. How could it be otherwise when, within 
the last ten years, we have seen a Democratic Adminis- 
tration upon its assumption of power turn out every 
agent, with the exception of some three, appointed by 
its predecessor, and make practically a clean sweep of 
the minor offices? And then, after its retirement, we 
have beheld upon the advent of a Republican Adminis- 
tration a still more ruthless proscription of Indian 
agents, although a somewhat more generous treatment 
of the minor posts—thanks to the Reform purposes and 
efforts of our late Indian Commissioner, who would have 
conducted the entire service on the Reform principle had 
it been in his power todo so. And yet when we assert 
the importance of urging upon political parties the adop- 
tion of the Reform, we are sometimes told by sensible 
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men who are perhaps unduly sensitive to the derelic- 
tions of their party, that we are seeking to enter Utopia 
or are anticipating the Millennium. They are appar- 
ently forgetful of the fact that we ask only the adop- 
tion, in a purely business department of the Govern- 
ment, of methods which are in successful operation in 
every well-regulated business concern of the country— 
methods which in Great Britain have long supplanted 
the favoritism and inefficiency of the spoils system, 
which are slowly winning their way in American poli- 
tics, which are approved by the more progressive and 
dispassionate of our public men, and which must com- 
mend themselves to every lover of manly independence 
and fair play. 

But, dark as the retrospect is and uncertain as is the 
outlook, there are evidences of substantial progress ; the 
united efforts of the friends of the Indians, by which 
this question has been persistently kept before the pub- 
lic for many years, have produced results. To Presi- 
dent Harrison is due the credit of having extended the 
Civil Service Rules so as to cover some 700 places in 
the Indian service, principally those of superintendents 
and teachers of Indian schools. This means that the in- 
cumbents of these positions must have passed a Civil 
Service examination, and have given reasonable proof 
of fitness before the appointing officer can assign them 
to their posts. It does not mean that he cannot dismiss 
them from those posts if he finds them unsuited to the 
work ; but partisanship is largely excluded as a motive 
influencing the action of the appointing officer, from the 
fact that he can only fill their places by the appoint- 
ment of persons who, like themselves, have entered the 
classified list, i. e., passed the Civil Service examina- 
tion. Certainly this is a great gain. It deprives the 
spoilsman of much of his influence in dictating appoint- 
ments, and it at least introduced the spirit and practice 
of the Reform into the service under the sanction of law. 
The Reform has now gained an intrenched position 
within the Indian service from which it is not at all 
likely that it will ever be dislodged. But the post of 
Indian agent, the most vitally important of all posts in 
the service, is not within the classified list, and it is an 
opinion generally concurred in by sincere and exper- 
ienced Reformers that it should not be—that fitness for 
the duties of an agent cannot well be tested by an exam- 
ination. Whether or not this opinion is wholly justified, 
there can be no doubt that the spirit of the Reform 
should be observed in all removals from and appoint- 
ments to the posts of Indian agents and inspectors. 
If an Administration in power will set its face like a 
flint against the removal of agents and inspectors until 
reasonable proof of their inefficiency or unfitness has 
been shown, and against appointments until proof of fit- 
ness is given, then will one of the great ends aimed at 
be attained, and a spirit of order, of continuity, of con- 
fidence and of progress will be introduced into the ser- 
vice, the advantages of which will be immediately ap- 
parent. 

How can this be accomplished? That is a vital ques- 
tion for the friends of the Indians to ask themselves. It 
cannot be obtained by blindness to the misdeeds of the 
Administration of that particular party to which we 
happen to belong, nor by hopeless distrust and denun- 
ciation of that to which we are opposed, but by patient 
and fair consideration of the record of whatever Admin- 
istration happens to be in power, while that record is be- 
ing made, with a proper award of approval or condem- 
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nation as the facts may demand. Such a course as this 
is as wholesome as it is fair. It creates, instructs, and 
stimulates public sentiment, which, let us remember, is 
our main source of power for good in this work. It in- 
fluences, though perhaps slowly and insensibly, public 
sentiment, and gradually, by the establishment of a 
precedent—that potent unwritten law—creates condi- 
tions for good that cannot be undone. It is also a con- 
tinual reminder of officials that they are responsible to, 
and will be held to account by, the people for their acts. 
Criticism of this kind is difficult; it is a delicate task 
to render it, but it is as much a duty as atask. It is the 
keenest weapon with which we can arm that ‘eternal 
vigilance’? which has been well called ‘‘the price of 
liberty.’’ To such criticism all that is unwise or evil in 
public acts is most sensitive; and no matter with how 
great indifference public officials seem to treat it, or 
with what defiance they may resent it, they must suc- 
cumb under its gentle thrust at last. 

A new Administration is in control of Indian affairs, 
and if the views just stated are accepted as the correct 
ones, it is our duty to observe its course in the spirit in- 
dicated, and, as far as a knowledge of the facts will ad- 
mit, to express ourselves upon it. President Cleveland 
has determined, under the added authority of a recent 
act of Congress, to make at least some use of army offi- 
cers as Indian agents. This policy, if it be guided with 
ordinary caution, is heartily to be commended. Prop- 
erly used, it is directly in the line of Civil Service Re- 
form, for it furnishes the opportunity of putting edu- 
cated and experienced men, free from the trammels of 
political partisanship and under strong inducements 
to do what is right, in charge of Indian agencies. But 
it goes without saying that no army officer, however 
good, should supersede a thoroughly satisfactory civilian 
agent. Such an appointment is against the spirit of 
Civil Service Reform, and must in reality be harmful to 
the service. It would greatly have strengthened the 
cause of the Reform had Mr. Cleveland publicly an- 
nounced that he would make no removals of Indian 
agents or inspectors but for cause. A case of sucha 
violation of the spirit of the Reform has recently oc- 
curred. Agent Steell of the Blackfeet Agency in Mon- 
tana, to whose high character, efficiency and usefulness 
there is testimony of the strongest kind, wholly un- 
disputed by the authorities in Washington, was removed 
to make place for an army officer, notwithstanding 
representations and protests. The action was defended 
by the authorities on the ground that the President con- 
sidered the appointment of military men as agents al- 
most obligatory under the law; but the force of this 
defence was completely destroyed by the fact that more 
than one Democratic civilian had been coincidently ap- 
pointed to an Indian agency from which a Republican 
civilian had been removed. In the case referred to 
above it is interesting to note that the army officer, 
upon assuming his duties, requested to be relieved, on 
the ground that Mr. Steell’s work was so good that it 
ought to be continued. 

Another violation of the spirit of the Reform may be 
cited in the removal of Indian Inspector Benjamin H. 
Miller, who had served the Government, the public and 
the Indian faithfully for nearly four years, and who for 
every right reason should have been retained. His ef- 
ficiency and worth are known personally to the writer, 
This officer, when his resignation was called for by the 
Secretary of the Interior, did not give it, but asked if 
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charges had been preferred against him. To this no re- 
sponse was given, but he was told upon inquiry in the 
Indian Office that there were none—that he was re- 
moved because ‘‘another man wanted his place.’’ The 
new man was from Georgia. 

A similar instance might be given in the case of the 
removal of Gen. L.W.Colby of the Department of Justice, 
who had rendered valuable service to the Indians in the 
Court of Claims; but this paper should not be burdened 
with details. Enough has been said to prove the im- 
portance of the contention that the spoils system is 
nothing short of a conflict between private and partisan 
interests and the public weal; that Civil Service Re- 
form, both in the Indian service and beyond it, is the 
champion of public rights and of that private justice 
with which public rights should always be at peace ; 
that the Reform is indeed a necessity to the Indian 
service if that service is to be lifted out of its present 
inefficient condition and made to accomplish the will of 
the good people of the country for the civilization of 
the Indian race. Our part in the accomplishment of so 
difficult a work is to aid the authorities who are offi- 
cially charged with it, in a spirit of generous codpera- 
tion but of frank and intelligent criticism, This atti- 
tude it is both the duty and the privilege of the citizens 
of a Republic, charged with the responsibility of self- 
government, to assume. 





Josiah Quincy and the Massachusetts Reformers. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
IR :—Soon after Josiah Quincy was appointed Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, Civil Service Reformers in 
Boston began to hear reports of extensive changes in 
the consular service, apparently made for partisan rea- 
sons. Some criticism of those changes was made, and 
on July 31 Mr. Quincy replied to his critics in an inter- 
view published by the Boston Hera/d, He admitted a 
large number of changes; reasoned that, if changes 
were to be made, it was better to make them early in 
the Administration; gave his reasons for removing a 
number of consuls who were unduly partisan; and de- 
fended himself from the charge that his appointments 
were made in recognition of political services and in 
accordance with the wishes of Congressmen, on the 
ground that it was impracticable to make appointments 
in any other way. Such a complete abandonment of 
Civil Service Reform principles by one who had been 
one of the earliest and most zealous and active of Mas- 
sachusetts Civil Service Reformers, once the secretary 
of the Massachusetts Civil Service Reform Association, 
and one of the framers of the Massachusetts Civil Ser- 
vice law, was naturally a cause of deep disappointment 
to his fellow-Reformers. 

Desiring to do him full justice, the Boston Association 
asked him to furnish a list of the names and addresses 
of those whom he had either appointed or removed, 
that the character of the changes made by him might 
be carefully examined. He did not furnish this list, 
but after taking time to consider the matter he decided 
to meet his Reform friends and have a full discussion of 
the subject. On October 7 he appeared before a fully 
attended meeting of the Massachusetts Reform Club, 
and after listening to an address by Mr. Moorfield Storey, 
setting forth clearly his distribution of consulates as 
partisan spoils, Mr. Quincy stood up before his fellow 
Civil Service Reformers and made a reply which must 
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be regarded not only as a confession of the truth of the 
charges made against him, but as a withdrawal from the 
cause of Civil Service Reform. He was careful to state 
that he spoke only for himself and in no wise represented 
the President. Asa younger man, he said, he had enter- 
tained certain theories in regard to Civil Service Re- 
form which, later, his experience in politics and his 
work in the Department of State had taught him were 
impracticable and could not be realized. A President 
could not put into execution the policies and purposes 
which he was elected to carry out unless he obtained 
the codperation of Congressmen by turning over to them 
the patronage ofthe Government, Civil Service Reform 
could advance only by the extension of the Civil Service 
Law and Rules, and we might as well abandon all at- 
tempts to carry the spirit and purpose of the law into 
appointments outside the classified service, as such a 
course under existing conditions is ‘‘ impracticable.’’ 

If Mr. Quincy is correct, a large part of the work of 
Civil Service Reformers during the past fifteen years 
has been thrown away. But he is not correct. And 
we have the proof of it here in the field of his own 
greatest political activity, in the State of Massachusetts 
and in the city of Boston; and he has only to recall the 
character of many appointments made by Governor 
Russell and by Mayor Matthews to recognize that ap- 
pointments for merit, and not as political reward, can 
be made outside the classified service. 


ARTHUR Hvesart, 
Secretary of the Boston Civil Service Reform Association. 


«*,From a verbatim report of Mr. Storey’s speech, 
referred to by Mr. Hobart, we extract a few of the more 
notable passages : 


Mr. Quincy and the whole Administration have for something 
like eight months lived in the perverted atmosphere of Washing- 
ton, exposed to the constant importunities of men who do not so 
much care how the public business is done or how public ques- 
tions are settled, provided they are supplied with offices; and he 
now comes to meet a body of men who represent, I think, all but 
a very inconsiderable fragment of his fellow. citizens all over the 
country who do not so much care who fills the offices, but do 
care how the public business is done and how public questions 
are settled. 

Iagree cordially with Mr. Quincy that he did not find a non-parti- 
san, non-political consular service. He found undoubtedly a very 
bad service filled with Republican politicians, Republican news- 
paper editors,men who were selected without the least reference to 
the duties of places which they were asked to fill, simply as a re- 
ward for partisan service. I believe a great many removals were 
imperatively demanded in order that the business of the country 
might be y hoe well, and that, so far as that has been done, the 
Administration has done the country a good service. The diffi- 
culty arises in connection with filling the vacancies. When the 
same considerations are urged in order to persuade the appoint- 
ing power to put a Democratic politician or newspaper editor in 
place of the Republican politician or newspaper editor who has 
been removed, then and there the same offence against public 
morals is committed with which we charged the Administration 
of President Harrison, and for which he was condemned. 

Why is it impossible or impracticable, in filling places which 
are left vacant by proper removals, to select new men with refer- 
ence to their fitness for the offices? Why is it necessary to ask 
for the endorsement of the Democratic Congressmen from the 
State in which the applicant belongs, or for the endorsement of 
town or city committees? Why is it necessary that all the politi- 
cal machinery which exists throughout the land should be brought 
to bear for the purpose of placing a man who has distinguished 
himself as a partisan only in a place where partisanship is not 
called for ? 

Mr. Quincy has said with great propriety . . . thatpolitical 
consuls, men who identify themselves with the fortunes of the 
party in power, and who feel that it may be for the interest of 
their party to have statistics in favor of protection or against it, 
are bound to collect statistics one way or the other, and he points 
out that that has been the case. It is perfectly obvious that con 
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suls of that sort are bad, but are they any better when they come 
from one party than when they come fromtheother? If one set 
of consuls is misrepresenting the facts in favor of protection, an- 
oo set may be misrepresenting the facts in favor of the other 
side. 

What we want to do is to select men who are familiar with the 
business. I found when I looked up this matter that some twenty- 
three or twenty-four newspaper editors were appointed to con 
sulships, and some six or seven to foreign missions, out of a total 
number of 117 changes, I believe, up to that time. 

And it is not in the consular service alone, but there are other 
offices all over the country, postoffices and others, where vacan- 
cies have been filled by editors and newspaper men. As long as 
such positions are filled in that way, presumably on account of 
support given by the papers during the campaign, it will be im- 
possible to apply business principles to the consular service. 

There never has been in the Presidential chair a man so ab- 
solutely independent as Grover Cleveland. Placed in the office 
by the largest Electoral majority we have seen since Grant beat 
Greeley, almost unprecedented in the history of the country; in 
the nature of things not likely to be a candidate for reélection; 
as strong, as courageous, as powerful as a human being can be; 
having had an experience of four years and having made the 
most distinct promises, what is to prevent him from saying, ‘‘I 
appoint that man to Calcutta because he is fit; I appoint that 
man to Liverpool because he is fit’?? The whole country is 
behind him, and if platforms mean anything the whole Demo- 
cratic party is behind him, because there cannot be a more dis- 
tinct pledge than the Democratic party has made in its platform, 
year after year, in favor of Civil Service Reform. If Grover 
Cleveland cannot carry out these promises, this country is never 
going to see a man who can. 

If a gentleman high in the councils of the party before the 
election said to the editor of the National American or the Na- 
tional Times, ‘‘ If our party gets in we are going to appoint you 
to such and such an office,’’ that promise would be religiously 
kep:. 1 tnink it is time that the gentlemen who are charged with 
the conduct of this Government understood that promises made 
to all the people of the United States are just as binding as prom- 
ises made to a single individual; that promises to do right are 
just as sacred as promises to do wrong ! 


At the conclusion of the meeting the club adopted a 
resolution ‘‘that it is the opinion of this club that the 
Civil Service Reform system should be extended to the 
consular service.”’ 


Stirring Things in New York State. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 


LBANY, October 11.—The local Civil Service Reform 
Association of Albany will be redrganized at a 
meeting to be held at the Hotel Kenmore on the even- 
ing of October 16. The call for the meeting is 
signed by Messrs. Matthew Hale, Dean Sage, James 
Fenimore Cooper, J. F. Tracey, Grange Sard, Melvil 
Dewey, Prof. H. P. Warren, Dr. S. B. Ward, Marcus T. 
Hun and Bishop Doane. 

The first annual meeting of the recently organized 
New York State Civil Service Reform League will be held 
here on Thursday, October 19. At this meeting a per- 
manent organization will be effected, and the policy to 
be pursued in relation to the violations of the Civil Ser- 
vice law under the present State Administration will be 
decided on. 

The new League has begun its work under very auspi- 
cious circumstances. Its plan of organization includes 
the representatives of the several local associations of 
the State in an executive committee, and a general mem- 
bership of individuals who may or may not be affiliated 
with a local body. The number of members already on 
the rolls is large, and the prospect is that a strong body, 
ably representing the united Civil Service Reform sen- 
tim nt of the State, will be the outcome of the move- 
ment. C. A. 
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What the Van Alen Case Points To. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
IR :—The virtual sale of the Italian mission to Mr. 
Van Alen for $50,000 is as treasonable to republican 
institutions as was the virtual sale of the Postmaster- 
Generalship to John Wanamaker. Mr. Whitney in his 
published letter, while he claims that Van Alen gave 
what he contributed ‘‘ freely and from an interest in the 
success of the party,’’ urges as a reason for appointing 
him that as the result of that ‘‘ patriotic, generous and 
cordial support in the late campaign, when friends were 
few and calls were great,’’ he has been accused of dis- 
honorable bargaining. If the contributor of this money 
had desired to disprove this imputation, he could not 
have done so in any more effective manner than to de- 
cline to have his friends urge his appointment to the 
place which it was charged he had bargained for. It 
was known last April that Van Alen had given this 
money and wanted this place, and his subsequent ap- 
pointment is the strongest confirmation possible of the 
idea that the contribution was a political debt for which 
the office was given in payment. Does anyone believe 
that he would have been thought of for the Italian mis- 
sion if he had not given this money? 

Even if there were no contract, the precedent set by 
such an appointment is utterly disastrous to all political 
morality. It makes little difference whether the recov- 
ery is had in covenant upon the bond, or upon the im- 
plied promise —the quantum meruit. When the big 
office follows the big contribution, every man of wealth 
knows what to do to get the place he wants. Our Re- 
public under such a régime will degenerate into the 
basest sort of a plutocracy, in which the great offices 
will be confined to the wealthy, and patriotism and pub- 
lic spirit will in the end become entirely extinct. There 
will be little to love in a country governed by a ‘‘ finan- 
cial policy ’’ like this. 

As early as April it was known that the appointment 
of this campaign contributor was Mr. Whitney’s ‘‘ one 
request of the Administration,’’ and Mr. Whitney con- 
firms this in Jupeinhis letter. ‘‘This is the first time,’’ 
he says, ‘‘ you have been approached by me on the sub- 
ject of appointments.’’ As early as April Mr, Cleveland 
was informed by some of his best friends of Mr. Van 
Alen’s contribution and the nature of his claim, The 
disastrous effects of such an appointment were pointed 
out in the strongest terms, yet he has disregarded the 
warning, and done an act which involves greater evil to 
republican institutions than any good which can be ac- 
complished by his economic policy. The principle in- 
volved in this appointment is simply fatal to popular 
government. 

The cases of Wanamaker and Van Alen are two long 
steps backward and downward. If this movement be 
not checked, it is not hard to see the abyss toward which 
it tends. A public auction-mart of the great offices and 
honors of the state is merely a more candid expression 
of the political infamy which it involves. 

RicHMOND, INp., October 9. Wo. D. Foutke. 








HEN THE Proper VIEw of the case obtains, we shall 

have a graded consular service in which positions 

and tenure of office will depend upon character, ability 

and fitness. The appointments to such a service must 

needs be non-partisan. Sooner or later, it will come. 
—ZAlndustrial Review. 
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Calling on Governor Flower to Act. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
EW YORK, October 9.—The abuses of the State 
Civil Service law, together with the methods of cor- 
recting them provided by the statutes, are summarized 
in the following letter addressed to Governor Flower 
nearly two months ago: 


New York STATE Civi_-SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE. 
OFFICE, 54 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 
August 15, 1893. 
Hon. RoswE.vi P. FLOwErR, 
Governor of the State of New York. 

S1r:—Committees representing the New York State Civil Ser- 
vice Reform League and the Civil Service Reform Association of 
New York City called upon your Excellency on July 18 last, hav- 
ing previously correnpentied and conferred with the State Civil 
Service Commission, and submitted a memorandum of the facts 
in regard to certain existing violations of the State Civil Service 
law. These facts, since corrected by the noting of several ad- 
ditional violations existing at the time of their compilation, are 
as follows : : 

(1) That on June 5, 1893. 79 persons were illegally holding office in the com- 


tititive schedule B of the Civil Service, 31 in the non-competitive C, and 43 
in the non-competitive D. 


(2) That since January 1, 1892, 7 positions have been removed from schedule 
B, the competitive, to A, the exempt; 20 from B to C, the non-competitive, and 
50 from C to A. 


(3) That of a total of 3,573 places in the classified service of the State but 499 are 
now in the competitive schedule. 

(4) That four departments have not submitted the quarterly reports required 
by law since April 1, 1892; one since September 30, 1890, and three of the courts 
since October 1, 1892, the present condition in these with respect to their com- 
pliance with the law being accordingly in doubt. 


(5) That no reports have been received from the secretaries of municipal sys- 
tems in two years, and that in several cities the Civil Service rules have been 
practically suspended, while in others they have never been adopted. 

At the time these facts were submitted it was stated, and the 
statement given considerable currency in the public press, that 
much had been recently accomplished toward the correction of 
the abuses in question. As this seems at least a misapprehen- 
sion, we would state, in representing the matter, that the only 
corrective action taken has been the non-competitive examina- 
tion of twelve of the illegally appointed employees in schedule 
C, and eleven of those in schedule D, the persons qualified in 
this manner occupying relatively insignificant positions. As the 
method of correcting the violations in these two schedules is 
simply formal, and as their existence is in fact of little relative 
importance, the correction of those remaining we assume may 
be taken for granted. One of the seventy-nine violations in 
schedule B has been canceled by transfer of the position to the 
non-competitive schedule. One other position in schedule B, 
within the State prison service, is held to be exempt as such. 

It is apparent therefore that the above specifications remain 
practically unchanged, and may be considered accordingly. 

It may be said of the 77 persons now illegally holding positions 
in schedule B, that 34 have been appointed since January 1, 1892, 
and 43 during several years prior to this time, showing a total of 
44 per cent. as having occurred during the present administra- 
tion. The departments in which these irregularities occur are 
the most important in the service of the State. The total of 
competitive places in them in all is 173, and the proportion ille- 
gally filled, accordingly, 43 per cent. 

Acting in response to a request from the Civil Service Com- 
mission for our coéperation in securing the correction of such 
evils as may exist, we have first ascertained the actual facts and 
presented them, as herein summarized, to the Commission and 
to your Excellency. Although the condition discovered is se- 
rious, the proper corrective course, which we now present for 
consideration, is plain and feasible. 

A committee of the New York Association, on June 15 last, 
requested the Comptroller of the State to discontinue the sign- 
ing of warrants for the payment of the salaries attached to the 
ollews: now illegally filled, and at the same time encloseda list of 
said offices and of their incumbents similar to the one now in 
your hands. The Comptroller has not at this date noticed the 
communication or discontinued the signing of the warrants in 
question. We are now instructed to ask your Excellency that 
the heads of departments or other superior officers having to do 
with the appointment of persons to these positions be re- 
quested by you to declare vacant the positions in question, 
subject only to the right of such officers to fill the vacancies by 
temporary appointments until such time in the immediate fu- 
ture as examinations such as the law and the rules prescribe 
have been held for the purpose of properly filling them. 
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In the event of failure by any of the appointing officers to 
romptly to comply with this request, we ask that your Excel- 

ency forthwith direct the Attorney-General to apply for an in- 
junction restraining the Comptroller and State Treasurer from 
making payments of salary to the persons illegally holding the 
offices in question. 

Upon the question of the power and duty of your Excellency 
take this action, we would reter you to section 1969 of the Code 
of Civil Procedure of the State of New York, which provides for 
action by the people in case of misappropriation of public funds, 
and to section 1976, which reads that ‘“‘ the Attorney-General 
must commence an action, suit or other judicial proceeding as 
prescribed in this article whenever he is so directed by 
the Governor of the State.” 

We would also refer you to the opinion of Attorney-General 
Tabor, given February 23, 1889, in which appears the following : 


When an appointee in a public department applies to the fiscal officer for 
payment of his salary it will be claimed that such officer could not always con- 
veniently investigate all the facts and circumstances connected with the ap- 
pointment and cetermine whether the Civil Service law has been properly com- 
plied with in reference to such an appointment 

Such fiscal officer, may, however, refuse to pay the salary if he believes that 
the employee claiming it is not legally appointed. He does so, however,as we 
have seen, at his peril. Should the appointee institute proceedings to compel 
the payment he would be compelled to establish a good lool title to the office. 
And if he had been appointed in violation of the Civil Service law he, of course 
could not show such title. 


Whether the different fiscal officers of the State will consider it their duty 
under the first paragraph of section 2 of the s atute, to refuse payment of sal- 
ary to appointees whom they believe have been appointed in violstion of the 
rules, is for them to determine under the responsibilities of their oath of office. 
They may, if they so desire, refuse payment in such cases, and the salary can 
only be recovered by showing a legal title to the place to which the salary is 
incident. This certainly would be one of the ways indicated by the act to aid in 
carrying it into effect. 

With regard to the transfer of positions by executive order or 
approval, noted in specification 2, we would request that the 
positions so affected be restored to their original schedules. 

The law requires that there shall be ‘‘ open competitive ex- 
aminations’’ wherever practicable, and that there shall be *‘non- . 
competitive examinations where competition may not be found 
to be practical.” 

The experience of several years has shown that the examina- 
tions formerly prescribed for these positions have never been im- 
practicable. It therefore follows as an incontestable fact that 
should positions which it has been found practicable to fill 
through competitive examinations be retained in the non-com- 
petitive or exempt schedules, or if other positions which the law 
directs shall be filled by ‘“‘ non-competitive examinations where 
competition may not be found practical’ be exempted from any 
examination, the true and explicitly declared intent of the law is 
set at naught. 

In this connection we would suggest that a general change 
of the classification, designed to increase the number of com- 
petitive places, would be an invaluable aid in establishing the 
Civil Service law on a basis in accord with the principle upon 
which it is founded. 

The fourth and fifth of the above specifications, relating to the 
dereliction of certain departments in the submission of their 
quarterly reports, and to the present laxity in the supervision of 
municipal systems, we believe to be within the province of the 
Civil Service Commission, and subject to the independent action 
of that body. 

The Civil Service law of the State of New York is so con- 
structed that the responsibility for its administration is vested 
directly in the executive. The Civil Service Commission is ap- 
pointed ‘‘ to aid the Governor, as he may request’’ in the pro- 
mulgation of rules and their execution. In our conference with 
the Civil Service Commission we were advised of the inability 
of that body fully to rectify the abuses in question without the 
cooperation of the executive, and, with the above quotation from 
the law in mind, we are satisfied that this is the fact. 

We feel, therefore, that the exercise of your prerogative at this 
time is essential to the proper enforcement of the Civil Service law. 

Having, in your published letter of July 5 to the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, the assurance of your desire to have the law 
faithfully administered, and appreciating the importance of this 
expression, we await your reply in hope that the official action 
which we have indicated as primarily necessary to the faithful 
administration of the law will be taken. 

Very respectfully, 
F. O. Mason, 
i President pro tem. 
Gro. McCANENY, Jr., 
; Secreta:y pro tem. 
For the Committee on Civil Service Examinations of the Civil 
Service Reform Association. Cuas. W. Watson, 


Chatrman. 


(Signed) 

























































The gravity of the abuses charged, and the responsi- 
bility of the executive or fiscal officer who, having been 
apprised of his power and duty in the matter, fails to 
take the action necessary for their correction, are both 
plainly apparent in the text of the letter. 

The Governor in his published letter of June 5 to the 
Commission asked for full information regarding the 
violations of the law currently reported to exist. The 
first full information on the subject is that given him in 
this communication. Beyond the formal acknowledg- 
ment of his secretary, however, he has not as yet replied 
to the letter. 

The Civil Service Commission has acted in regard to 
the third and fourth specifications of the summary of 
irregularity, having all quarterly reports to date, except- 
ing that of the Comptroller and two department-heads, 
now on file, and reports from almost all the cities re- 
ceived since July ; but the main derelictions, with which 
the Governor and Comptroller have to do, are un- 
changed. 

Comptroller Campbell, who, as noted in the letter to 
the Governor, was requested to aid, by refusing to 
sign illegal warrants, in righting the wrong done, has 
failed to do so. The Comptroller’s duty is to stand 
in the way of such illegal practice as is charged; his 
action might arrest the greater part of it; yet Mr. Camp- 
bell not only has failed to discharge this duty, but has 
broken the law himself in a particularly notorious man- 
ner. Seven of the clerks in his own office were ap- 
pointed in direct disregard of the law. 

Another illustration of his official consistency appears 
in the following case. In June, 1892, yielding to the 
persuasion of the Civil Service Commission, he gave out 
that he would require certificates of legal appointment 
from all employees before signing warrants for the pay- 
ment of their salaries. When the fact became known 
that scores of illegal appointees in office at the time 
were still drawing their pay, it was announced that the 
rule was to apply only to appointments made after June 
20, 1892, and that Chief Examiner Riley had entered 
into an arrangement of this sort with the Comptroller. 
Mr. Riley, now Consul-General at Ottawa, writes the 
Civil Service Reform League, utterly contradicting this 
statement, which implied his connivance at the defeat 
of the law. 

It now appears that one of the illegally acting em- 
ployees in the Comptroller’s office was appointed by 
him two months after the issue of his notice and two 
others within the two weeks preceding it, giving a fair 
idea of the value of the order, whichever way Mr. Camp- 
bell holds it to apply. 

In the absence of any evidence that the Comptroller 
intends to aid in enforcing the law, the Governor is re- 
quested to institute such legal proceedings as will com- 
pel him, as the fiscal officer of the State, todo so. The 
further course of the League and the Association will be 
governed to some extent by the Governor’s action. 

M. 





HE Society for the Extension of University Teaching 
has entered upon the task of popularizing the study of 
civics. In Philadelphia several patriotic gentlemen have 
contributed to a fund which is to endow at least one class 
in each ward of the city. Th® cost to the student will 
be only a dollar for a course of ten lectures; and the 
text-books used will be Fiske’s ‘‘ Civil Government of the 
United States’’ and Bryce’s ‘‘American Commonwealth.”’ 
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Work of the Dockery Commission. 


HE report of the Dockery joint commission of Con- 
gress to inquire into the status of the laws organ- 
izing the Executive Departments shows that the appro- 
priation acts for the current fiscal year provide for 11,471 
salaried officers and employees in the Departments in 
Washington, distributed as follows: 


1 President of the United States_-------_- $50,000 
i) eee 8,000 
21 Salaries, Executive Offices---------..--- 35,200 
a State Department------------- 118,620 
2.712 “* See erage 3,369,086 
1,789 ‘* War 66 ane nnn en 2,026,376 
108“ Department of Justice--------. 167,750 
Ges“ Post Office Department------- 774,490 
219 ‘“* = Navy Ben 269,770 
la Interior Oe Garces 4,130,454 
a. 7 Agricultural De easeeeantaes 411,830 
75 Department of Labor--------- 101,020 
rs Civil Service Commission--_--- 36,400 
al Fish Commission------------- 172,120 
6 os Inter-State Commerce Commis- 
sion.........--..............- 41,000 
7 sin Government Printing Office--- 15,100 
— Library of Congress------~~ --- 43,800 
1,916 ‘* District of Columbia---------- 1,593,180 





Making a grand total of $13,364,196 
which does not include the salaries drawn through the 
Smithsonian Institution, for the National Museum, Zo- 
ological Park, Astro-Physical Observatory, etc. All 
these are provided for in general appropriations with- 
out specifying numbers or amounts. 

Of the employees of the eight executive Departments, 
the Department of Labor, the Civil Service Commission 
and the Fish Commission, which are the only branches 
to which the Civil Service Rules have been extended 
thus far, 8,oz7 are under the Rules, 4,762 having been 
brought under them by executive order and the remain- 
ing 3,265 by competitive examination. 

The Government officers, employees, agents, etc., in 
Washington whose salaries are not specifically appropri- 
ated number 6,128, making the entire force 17,599. 
Of this whole number, 11,667 are male and 5,637 female 
persons. 





Freshening the Navy Yard Registers. 


EVERAL different versions have been published of 
the new order of Secretary Herbert, that all the 
names of eligibles entered on the labor-registers at the 
navy yards prior to September 1, 1892, be dropped. 
When the news went abroad that such an order had 
been issued, a dozen writers for the press put their sev- 
eral constructions on it, with the result of confusing the 
public mind, and the Secretary has wisely gone to the 
trouble of explaining his course. 

Secretary Tracy’s registration system, while much im- 
proving the efficiency of the labor at navy yards, placed 
no limit on the time a name should be kept on the rolls 
if no work were given the applicant. The results of 
this omission have often been embarrassing. Where it 
has been necessary to increase a force or to fill vacancies 
very promptly, notices have been sent to the eligibles 
certified ; but meanwhile some of them have changed 
their residence, others have found private employment, 
others again have died. The failure of these men to 
respond has delayed work and caused other discom- 
forts. It has therefore been thought better to keep the 
eligible list stirred up and the fresh blood on top. As 











October 15, 1893. 


the Civil Service Commission finds the one-year limit 
for eligibles to work satisfactorily, Secretary Herbert 
has decided to adopt the same period at the yards. 

There is nothing to prevent any man whose name is 
dropped from the head of the roll from taking his place 
at the bottom and trying again; so that no injustice is 
necessarily done to anyone by the order, 





A Plain Answer to a Plain Question. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 

IR:—A paper called the Zrue American, published in 

St. Louis, in its issue of September 16 has an article 

entitled ‘‘Dr. Hershey’s Lecture,’’ which says, among 
other things: ‘‘ We reprint from the Ci#zen an extract 
from a lecture delivered by Dr. Scott Hershey. a 
In the Civil Service examinations, the Roman Catholics 
always have the advantage. The Protestant young men 
and women have the advantage of a higher standard of 
education than that of the Romanists, but the latter 
always succeed better, because they can get in advance 
the questions of the examination.’’ 

Is this statement concerning the questions of the ex- 
amination true? . 

x» No, it isa lie. The Roman Catholic enjoys just 
the same ‘‘advantage’’ as the Mohammedan, or the 
Buddhist, or the Shaking Quaker from Lebanon—namely, 
that if he is better educated and more intelligent than 
the Methodist, or the Presbyterian, or the,Seventh Day 
Adventist, he will pass a better examination. That is 
all. 





The Virtue of Living Within One’s Income. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
IR:—Permit me to suggest a remedy for bribery in 
lieu of the one given in Goop GOVERNMENT for Sep- 
tember 15: Elect none to office but such as have for 
years lived on half their income. These are the truly 
rich. Professor Giddings is wrong when he says the 
rich furnish in proportion to their numbers as many 
criminals as the poor. The greatest beggar is he who 
spends ten thousand dollars a year and is making but 
five thousand dollars a year. I venture to guess that in 
one hundred criminals there will not be a man who is 
and has been for years living comfortably on half his 


income. F. H. E. 
PHILADELPHIA, September 26. 








An Ohio Appointment Criticised. 





We hope that Goop GOVERNMENT will in its next number give its readers 
some information on the appointment of Joe Dowling to the Collectorship of the 
first internal revenue district of Ohio, which would make “‘ mighty interesting 
reading.”’—Cincinnati South-West. 


WE should be pleased to do so if we knew anything 
positively about it, but the reports which reach 
Washington are very conflicting. If we remember aright, 
the South-West wanted to retain the old Collector on the 
ground that he was satisfactory and his office non-polit- 
ical? Any effort to retain a satisfactory man in a busi- 
ness Office is in the line of true Civil Service Reform. 








CIRCULAR is on its rounds asking the independent 

press to advocate, as ‘‘good government demands,”’ 

(1) the election of United States Senators by the people ; 

(2) separate State and national elections; (3) a secret 
‘‘ blanket ballot,’’ and (4) a corrupt-practices law. 
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Memoranda. 


ETWEEN this.and the next issue of Goop GoverN- 
MENT the following Civil Service examinations will 
be held by the federal Commission: At Lansing, Mich., 
Columbia, S. C., and El Paso, Tex., on October 17; Chi- 
cago, Departmental and Indian services, Charlotte, N. 
C., and Albuquerque, N. M., October 19 ; Chicago, Rail- 
way Mail Service, October 20; Milwaukee, Wis., Ashe- 
ville, N. C., and Pueblo, Col., October 21; Stevens Point, 
Wis., and Garden City, Kan., October 24; Madison, Wis., 
and Wichita, Kan., October 26 ; Dubuque, Ia., and Guth- 
rie, Okla., October 28; Mankato, Minn., and Topeka, 
Kan., October 31 ; Kansas City, Mo., Departmental and 
Indian services, and St. Paul, Minn., November 3; Aber- 
deen, S. D., November 6; Omaha, Departmental and In- 
dian services, November 8, and Railway Mail Service, 
November 9; North Platte, Neb., November 11; Chey- 
enne, November 13; and Denver, November 15. Three 
special examinations will be held at the Commission’s 
headquarters in Washington on October 24: (1) for two 
draftsmen in the Coast and Geodetic Survey; salary, 
$900; subjects, geography, arithmetic, algebra, geom- 
etry, descriptive geometry, plain and spherical trigo- 
nometry, shades and shadows, and drawing and lettering; 
(2) for an assistant in the Division of Vegetable Pathol- 
ogy, Department of Agriculture; salary, $1,000; com- 
petitors should know how to use the compound micro- 
scope and its accessories, and have a knowledge of the 
anatomy, physiology and pathology of plants, and the 
ability to read readily technical Latin, German and 
French ; (3) for a draftsman in the office of the Chief of 
Engineers in the War Department; salary, $1,200; sub- 
jects, letter-writing, geography, tracing, scale drawing 
and geographic projections ; applicants will be required 
to furnish a full set of drawing instruments for use in 
the examination. Circulars and full information con- 
cerning examinations may be obtained without expense 
by application to John T. Doyle, Secretary U. S.C. S. 
C., Washington, D. C. 

—A movement is on foot in Congress for establishing a 
disability pension list for the Civil Service of the Gov- 
ernment. Employees receiving injuries in the line of 
duty are to have suitable compensation while their dis- 
abilities last, and in case of total incapacity a perma- 
nent pension, It is proposed also to pension and retire 
Government employees having an honorable record of 
twenty years or more, but incapacitated by old age or 
illness. Widows and minor children of employees killed 
while in the service are to be pensioned also. There is 
not very much prospect of the passage of any such legis- 
lation now, but the Ford’s Theatre disaster and one or 
two accidents occurring in the Railway Mail Service 
recently have attracted universal attention, and it has 
been thought worth while to begin an agitation of the 
general question. 

—A Congressional report dated back in 1860 gives 
some interesting figures as to the force employed in the 
New York postoffice then. There were 364 persons in 
all, of whom 245 were clerks, g1 delivery carriers, and 
28 collecting carriers. Carriers collected two cents for 
each letter delivered. One cent went toward a fund for 
paying the expenses of the delivery system, the other 
was pocketed by the carrier collecting it. After all ex- 
penses had been paid, any balance of the fund remain- 
ing was divided equally among the carriers. The 
monthly pay-roll of clerks was only $16,686.37. Now 
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the carriers alone number more than 1,200, with a pay- 
roll of nearly $1,200,000. The clerks number some 
1,600 and their pay aggregates more than $1,300,000. 

—Several Congressmen from coast districts are pre- 
paring to join in a movement for increasing the force of 
the Life-Saving Service and keeping the men employed 
for a greater partof the year. As the work is laid out 
now, only 102 men remain on duty all the year round ; 
332 work eight and a half months, 1,023 eight months, 
and 155 five months. Some of the worst storms occur 
before the men go on duty at certain points and after 
they have quit work for the year. It is thought also 
that the crews are too small at life-saving stations where 
some of the hardest work is done. 

—A recent depletion of the Texas treasury has led 
Governor Hogg to suggest that the officers and clerks 
in the Civil Service of the State suspend their demands 
for their salaries for a couple of months. Their money 
will eventually be paid them, but he trusts to their pub- 
lic spirit to relieve the treasury from immediate pres- 
sure, 

—The Memorial Association of the District of Colum- 
bia is making an active effort to preserve the historic 
landmarks which are in danger of being wiped out by 
the march of improvement in Washington. It has rented 
the house where Lincoln died, and is gathering an in- 
teresting collection of relics of the murdered President 
to keep on view in the building. The vice president of 
the Association is the Rev. Dr. Teunis Hamlin, the au- 
thor of the article on ‘‘ Historic Homes of Washington”’ 
in Scribner’s Magazine for October. 

—The clearest and best-written brief exposition of the 
Civil Service merit system we have seen in a newspaper for 
a long time was printed in the Dai/y News of Staunton, 
Va., for September 16. 

—‘‘ The Significance to Christianity of the Discovery 
and the History of America,’’ was the title of the open- 
ing address by President Merrill Edwards Gates, of Am- 
herst College, at the International Christian Conference 
under the auspices of the Evangelical Alliance, at the 
World’s Fair Congress in Chicago on October 8. 


New Books. 


HE third number in the series of twenty-five parts 
composing ‘‘The Book of the Fair’’ more than 


keeps up to the promise of the earlier numbers, It car- 
ries the reader through all the period of preparation for 
the World’s Fair, the dedicatory exercises, and the cel- 
ebration of the Columbian holidays in other places than 
Chicago. With the seventh chapter, in the midst of 
which the number comes to an end, we begin to be in- 
troduced specifically to the buildings and exhibits, the 
first ones being the Government and Administration de- 
partments. Here the work of the artist comes into val- 
uable play, furnishing us a panoramic survey of the 
wonderful historical, martial and scientific display made 
by the Government. 

We have received from Examiner F. A. Seely of the 
Patent Office a copy of his preliminary report on ‘‘ Pat- 
ent and Trademark Laws and Conventions”’ in response 
to the Senate’s resolution of inquiry as to what legisla- 
tion is necessary to secure to Americans the same priv- 
ileges with respect to patents and trademarks in other 
countries which are enjoyed by foreigners here. 

The Christian at Work for September 28 contains a 
symposium on the separation of Church and State. The 
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contributors are ex-Postmaster-General Horatio C. King, 
Herbert Welsh, the Rev. Drs. Robert S. MacArthur and 
James M. King, and the Rev. John L. Scudder. 

Everybody interested in American methods of govern- 
ment ought to read ‘‘ Congress at Work,’’ by Edward P. 
Lee in the October number of the American Journal of 
Politics. It is very simply written, and supplies just the 
sort of information which can be got nowhere else, ex- 
planatory of how Congress transacts business. The terms 
and phrases which figure daily in the newspaper reports, 
but are only half understood by the ordinary hearer, are 
here made perfectly plain. 

We are treated in McClure’s to a character sketch of 
Thomas B. Reed, ex-Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, who is always an object of interest, whether we 
agree with all his views or not. There is one service for 
which Civil Service Reformers owe Mr. Reed a genuine 
debt of gratitude: as Speaker he organized a Civil Serv- 
ice committee containing some of the strong men of 
the House, instead of making it a catch-all for the ma- 
terial which cannot conveniently be made use of any- 
where else, as is too commonly the practice. 

W. T. Stead’s paper on ‘‘ The Civic Church,’’ pre- 
pared for the Congress of Religions at Chicago, is pub- 
lished in the Review of Reviews. The idea underlying 
it is very striking. 

The most notable articles in the new Quarterly I/lus- 
trator are George Parsons Lathrop’s sketch of Gilbert 
Gaul, ‘‘An American Military Artist,’’ and Alfred Trum- 
ble’s article on Bruce Crane and his work under the 
title, ‘A Poet in Landscape.’’ There are some two 
hundred illustrations in the number, most of them half- 
tones of exquisite workmanship. 








Aidigestion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is the most effective and agree- 
able remedy in existence for 
preventing indigestion, and re- 
lieving those diseases arising 


from a disordered stomach. 


Dr. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
Mass., says: ‘‘I value it as an excellent 
preventative of indigestion, and a 
pleasant acidulated drink when proper- 
ly diluted with water and sweetened.”’ 

Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes aud Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 





